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In the windless heaven of June, 

Amid the splendor-wingéd star, the Moon 
Burns, inextinguishably beautiful. 

Setter, “Epipsychidion”’ 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cnuartes Hernrotu, Organist 


<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ae women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 





BON JOUR, BOBBY JONES! 


How natural is the appeal, felt in every heart, 
to write a glowing Song of Youth when we con- 
template the rich achievements of our young 
American adventurers! Lindbergh flying the ocean 
solitudes alone, Byrd exploring the baffling ice 
at both poles—and now Bobby Jones in the field 
of sport, winning the British Amateur Golf Cup 
against the world’s best players! There is some- 
thing about his performance that recalls Ivanhoe 
in the famous tournament at Ashby de la Zouch 
But beyond his prowess in the game, there is the 
high integrity, the generous sporting spirit, the 
saving sense of humor, and the ability to take 
fortune’s buffets and rewards with equal favor— 
all of these things the true attributes of heroic 
action—which make Bobby Jones an ideal ex- 
ample of healthful youth, conquering his part of 
the world with laughing confidence and invinci- 
ble skill. 


DR. AVINOFF'S PILGRIMAGE 


Andrey Avinoff, director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, will sail for Europe the middle of June. 
He will visit the leading museums of England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, and 
will study some of the notable entomological col- 
lections, such as Lord Rothschild’s, at Tring, 
England. 


FRANCE AND AMERICA 


Twenty years ago the French Government organ- 
ized a bureau known as France-Amérique in its 
department of foreign affairs, the purpose being 
to promote friendship, peace, and the develop- 
ment of cultural relations between the people of 
France and the people of all the nations on the 
American continent. The French Government has 
now arranged to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of France-Amérique, and 
with the concurrence of President Doumergue and 
Prime Minister Tardieu has invited representatives 
from twenty-two countries in North America, 
Central America, and South America to meet in 
Paris on June 30 and take part in the ceremonies 
which will extend through one week. The exer- 
cises will begin with religious services in the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish churches ino 
Paris in memory of the soldiers who lost their 
lives in the World War, to be followed by a visit 
to the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and in the 
evening a dinner to the visiting guests and am- 
bassadors from their respective countries given 
by the President of the French Republic. Meet- 
ings, discussions, and receptions will take up the 
other days of that week, and on the Fourth of 
July a visit will be made to the grave of Lafayette. 
Samuel Harden Church, as president of the Car- 
negie Institute, has been invited to attend this 
celebration from the United States, and he and 
Mrs. Church will sail for France on the Olympic 
on June 20 for that purpose. 
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THE RICHARD BEATTY MELLON GIFT 


OF WOOD 


ricu and rare addition to the per- 
A manent architectural collections of 
the Carnegie Institute has just been 
presented by Richard Beatty Mellon. 
It is a representative series of about 
three hundred and fifty pieces of ancient 
carved wood, made after designs of the 
medieval architects, and assembled by 
the noted Philadelphian antiquaire and 
metal worker, 
Samuel Yellin. The 
major part of this 
collection is illus- 
trative of the Ro- 
manesque, Gothic, 
and Kenaissance 
periods in England, 
France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, and 
other European 
countries. 

Carved wood used 
to be an indispensa- 
ble accessory to 
medieval architec- 
ture and interior 
decoration. Richly 
chiseled panels 
adorned the walls 
of palaces and 
castles when the 
most laborious 
handwork could be afforded as a matter 
of course. Church architecture of the 
Middle Ages lavishly patronized the 
woodcarver. The newly acquired col- 
lection of the Museum contains a series 
of significant examples of ecclesiastic 
art of different times and countries. The 
somewhat rich and archaic Romanesque 
figures gave way to the elaborate and 
frequently grotesque imagery of the 
Gothic style. Gargoyles, chimerical 
beings, and fantastic creatures of ancient 
legends took their place alongside of 
images of saints and Christian symbols. 
The classical tendencies of the Renais- 





RICHARD BEATTY MELLON 


PORTRAIT BY LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 


CARVINGS 


sance led later to the exuberant sculp- 
tural complications of the baroque. 
The human figure, as treated in carved 
wood throughout these several centur- 
ies in European art, will ampely an 
interesting lesson to a student of sculp- 
ture. It ranges from the formal con- 
ception and conventional representa- 
tion to the lifelike rendering of later 
periods. One can 
observe a strictly 
classical traditional- 
ism in the manner 
of some early Ren- 
aissance wood- 
carvers, a pleasing 
informality in many 
Italian works, and 
a clever usage of in- 
volved silhouettes 
on the background 
of geometrical dia- 
pers in Spanish art. 
Purely ornamental 
compositions can be 
found on parts of 
church pews and 
paneling of early 
Gothic styles. The 
fanciful tracery is 
interwoven in mani- 
fold ways showing 
endless variations. A thorough study 
of the Gothic objects alone in the 
Yellin collection would provide a de- 
sirable undertaking for a scholar spe- 
cializing on ancient crafts. 

The collection includes a profusion of 
specimens denoting every degree of 
elaboration in woodcarving—ranging 
from the simple, austere, stately pillars 
to the most delicate, lacelike jo 
reminiscent of jewels. Window frames, 
sections of furniture, fragments of 
chests, and ornamental units of every 
description give an illuminating picture 
of the different ways of chiseling and 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


modeling wood. Polychrome carvings 
and wood blocks used for printing are 
included in the collection, reviewing the 
multiplicity of ways in adapting wood 
as a material for sculpture and orna- 
ment. 

The most impressive feature of the 
whole collection, completed with fine 
taste and diligent care, is the rdéle of 
craftsmanship emphasized in these ob- 
jects of so many origins. They should 
not only serve 
as a source of 
information to 
the layman and 
the more special- 
ized student in 
art, but should 
also inspire the 
raising of stand- 
ards among de- 
signers and prac- 
titioners aa 
tain crafts. The 
master artisans 
of bygone cen- 
turies who 
showed such a con- 
summate command 
of their medium 
may extend their in- 
fluence over the 
generation of our 
day through these 
examples of plastic 
beauty with their 
purity of style, rich- 













ENGLISH GOTHIC 
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FRENCH GOTHIC 


ness of fantasy, and excellence of execu- 
tion. 

The Carnegie Museum is indebted to 
the liberality of Mr. Mellon for this 
legacy of early master woodcarvers, be- 
queathed to everyone susceptible to the 
appeal of beauty. It will be of service 
alike to the student interested in the 
history of this branch of the applied 
arts, as well as to the student concerned 
with the application of decorative 
craftsmanship. 
A specialist and 
a general visitor 
will equally de- 
rive enjoyment 
and information 
from this col- 
lection. 

At the present 
time the collec- 
tion cannot be 
shown in its 
totality on ac- 
count of the 
lack of suitable 
exhibition cases. 
The portion on view 
is at present placed 
in the Hall of Tex- 
tiles. It is proposed 
to consign this col- 
lection to the hall- 
way leading from 
the Department of 
Fine Arts to the Mu- 
seum on the third 
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floor in the section adjacent to the Gal- 
lery containing the J. Willis Dalzell 
Memorial Paintings. The place to be 
occupied by the series of carved wood 
leads as a natural connection from the 
halls of the Fine Arts to the galleries of 
Ethnography. Mr. Mellon's donation, 
installed in such a way, will serve 
greatly to embellish the Institute and 
add much to its attractive and instruc- 
tive character. 


COMMITTEE ON 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


= American Committee of Selec- 
tion for the Twenty-ninth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings will 
include Charles Burchfield, Emil Carl- 
sen, Bernard Karfiol, Ross Moffett, and 
Horatio Walker. Three of these artists, 
Emil Carlsen, Bernard Karfiol, and Ross 
Moffett, in addition to being on the 
American Committee of Selection, will 
serve with three European artists on 
the Jury of Award. 

The American Committee will meet 
first in New York on September 11, and 
at Pittsburgh on September 22, when 
they will pass on paintings submitted 
by American artists for the Exhibition. 
The Jury of Award will meet in Pitts- 
burgh on September 23. 

Two of the members of the American 
Committee of Selection, Horatio Walker 
and Emil Carlsen, are veteran American 
artists, and both have served on former 
Carnegie International Juries. Horatio 
Walker was born in Canada in 1858, and 
lives at Ile d'Orléans, Quebec. Since 
1885, however, he has had a studio in 
New York City. His painting, ‘‘Moon- 
rise—a Canadian Pastoral,’’ is owned 
by the Carnegie Institute. Mr. Walker 
has sometimes been termed ‘‘the Ameri- 
can Millet,’’ for many of his paintings 
portray French-Canadian peasant life. 
He served on the Jury for the Twenty- 
second and the Twenty-sixth Inter- 
nationals. He was represented in the 
First International in 1896, and in 


practically every one since that time. 

Emil Carlsen was born in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1853. Although 
he was trained as an architect in the 
Royal Copenhagen Academy, he early 
became interested in painting through 
the influence of several marine painters 
in his family. He came to the United 
States in 1872, where he has gained a 
name for his marines and his paintings 
of still life. He was awarded Third 
Prize at the Twelfth Exhibition, and 
served on Carnegie Juries for the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Internationals. 

Ross Moffett, Bernard Karfiol, and 
Charles Burchfield represent the younger 
generation of American artists. Mr. 
Moffett was born in Clearfield, Iowa, in 
1888. He has won several awards, in- 
cluding an Honorable Mention at the 
Carnegie Institute in 1921, and a French 
Gold Medal at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Bernard Karfiol is one of the most 
individualistic artists in America. In 
addition to being a painter, he is a 
sculptor, etcher, craftsman, and teacher. 
He was born in 1886, and studied under 
Laurens in Paris. He was awarded 
Honorable Mention at the Carnegie 


_ Institute in 1927, and his painting, 


““Summer,’’ was given the William A. 
Clark Prize of $2,000 at the Corcoran 
Gallery Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Paintings in 1928. 

Charles Burchfield was born at Ashta- 
bula Harbor, Ohio, in 1893, and studied 
at the Cleveland School of Art. He is 
best known for his paintings portray- 
ing the small-town life in America. He 
was included in the exhibition of 
Nineteen American Painters held re- 
cently at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, and one of his paintings in 
the exhibition was purchased for the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of 
Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute, has 
just returned from Europe after visiting 
artists in the interests of the coming 
International. The Twenty-ninth Inter- 
national will open on October 16, and 
remain here until December 8. 
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THE PATRONS ART FUND 


ore CarNEGIE's favorite motto 
was this: ‘““The gods send thread 
for the web begun.’” Mr. Carnegie’s 
mighty reliance upon that aphorism re- 
ceives its constant proof in the public 
support that comes so unfailingly to the 
Carnegie Institute in all of its depart- 
ments. 

The Institute has for some years en- 
joyed the benevo- 
lence of a number of 
good friends whose 
contributions to- 
ward the purchase 
of paintings and 
other objects of art 
are known as the 
Patrons Art Fund. 
This foundation was 
started by the late 
Willis F. McCook 
in 1922, and it has 
become such an at- 
tractive way of us- 
ing surplus funds 
that the list has 
now grown until— 
with a new name 
added this month— 
it has reached 
twenty member- 
ships. 

Albert C. Leh- 
man, whose name is 
already well known 
in Pittsburgh and 
throughout the world as a patron of the 
fine arts and who is a trustee of the Car- 
negie Institute and a member of its Fine 
Arts committee, has just become a mem- 
ber of the Patrons Art Fund through a 
subscription of $10,000 to be paid under 
the usual conditions of $1,000 a year for 
ten years. The Fund has now expanded 
to $200,000—or just double the sum 
which was set as a goal at the outset— 
and his name is now included in the 
following list of art patrons in Pitts- 
burgh: Edward H. Bindley; Paul Block; 





ALBERT C. LEHMAN 


George W. Crawford; B. G. Follansbee; 
Mrs. William N. Frew, in memory of 
William N. Frew; Mrs. David Lindsay 
Gillespie and Mabel Lindsay Gillespie, 
in memory of David Lindsay Gillespie; 
Howard Heinz; Mary L. Jackson, in 
memory of her brother John Beard Jack- 
son; George Lauder; Albert C. Lehman; 
Willis F. McCook; Andrew W. Mellon; 
Richard B. Mellon; 
W. L. Mellon; 
F. F. Nicola; Mrs. 
John L. Porter; Mrs. 
Henry R. Rea; 
William H. Robin- 
son; Emil Winter; 
Mrs. Joseph R. 
Woodwell and Mrs. 
James D. Hailman, 
in memory of Joseph 
R. Woodwell. 

Mr. Lehman's 
generosity toward 
things cultural 
seems indeed un- 
bounded. Last year 
he startled art 
circles on both sides 
of the Atlantic by 
his establishment, 
in connection with 
the International 
Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, of the Albert 
C. Lehman Prize 
and Purchase Fund, 
whereby he gives $2,000 a year as a prize 
to be awarded by the daneenasionel haw 
to the best purchasable painting, to- 
gether with his undertaking to ame 
chase the picture so chosen at a price 
fixed by the artist up to $10,000—con- 
stituting perhaps the largest offer of its 
kind in the world for the impetus of art. 
Such interest in the art development of 
the Institute is very heartening to his 
associates who are now encouraged to 
look forward to the next ten subscribers 
—or a Fund of $300,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
GLASS AND RUGS 


7 International Exhibition of Glass 
and Rugs opens in the Carnegie In- 
stitute, under the auspices of the Mu- 
seum, on June 18 and will remain on 
view until July 16. It is the second 
peregrinating show of decorative arts 
organized by the American Federation 
of Arts to be exhibited in different cities 
of America. The present enterprise is in 
accordance with the main purposes of 
the Federation as a national association 
for development of knowledge and for 
the encouragement of the appreciation 
of art. This collection will fulfill the 
aim of informing the general public on 
modern currents in two particular fields 
of decorative crafts and of bringing be- 
fore the American professionals and 
manufacturers some notable achieve- 
ments of European artists and artisans. 

The Exhibition includes objects from 
ten European countries and the United 


States. There cannot be any doubt that 
we are witnessing at present a decided 
revival in applied arts. Traditional 
forms are being interpreted in a fresh 
vein; daring, novel compositions are 
being introduced; forgotten technical 
methods, crowded out from general 
products by the triumphant machine 
age, are being restored, and new techni- 
cal possibilities are challenging the 
curiosity of artisans. 

The glass industry in European coun- 
tries is deservedly attracting increasing 
attention, and it is particularly appro- 
priate to place on exhibition the col- 
lection of the American Federation in 
Pittsburgh— a city always noted for 
the production of glass. It cannot fail 
to exercise a stimulating effect in arous- 
ing am artistic creativeness in this 
country, in spite of the complaint of 
some European artists and manufac- 





ENGRAVED SWEDISH GLASS 
BY SIMON GATE 





FRENCH GLASS MOTOR MASCOT 
BY RENE LALIQUE 
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GERMAN RUG 
DESIGNED BY GERSTENBERGER OSNABRUCK 


turers that an overzealous compliment of 
imitation was too profusely paid in 
certain Cases. 

French glass modeling is represented 
by such universally recognized masters 
as René Lalique, who turned to the 
medium he handles so effectively from 
the field of exotic jewelry. Marinot 
gives some striking examples of his 
versatility in different technical treat- 
ments. Marcel Goupy indulges in 
ingenious overlays of enamel. 

The celebrated cristalliéres of Baccaret 
have some sparkling examples of their 
traditional cut glass. Containers for 
perfume are shown in a variety of 
exquisite forms. 

Austrian glass attains fresh success 
in the time-honored method of engraved 
ware. At Orrefors, in Sweden, several 


artists of unexcelled 


merit 
are responsible for charm- 
ing pieces. 
Czechoslovakia has its 
pleasing contribution of cut 
glass of the alexandrite and 


rose-ruby variety, 
graceful patterns. 

The salient feature of Ger- 
man glass, as represented at 
the Exhibition, is of fine 
simplicity and directness in 
attaining desired esthetic 
effects. 

Venetian glass exemplifies 
some of the elaborate and 
colorful properties associ- 
ated with this branch of 
native Italian industries. 
Striking characteristics of 
animals and human figures 
display a whimsical taste 
oes consummate command 
of the material. 

England demonstrates that 
a certain traditionalism in 
artistic Conceptions is by no 
means a hindrance for re- 
freshing individual expres- 
sion. The same tinge of 
classicism, in a scintillating, 
vibrant version, is apparent 
in various Swedish contribu- 
tions. Sapphire glass, rose-crystal 
glass, amber and sky-blue fused glass 
lend themselves with equal effective- 
ness to the stately and fragile composi- 
tion. Reminiscences of a Hellenic 
frieze on sparkling crystal emerge 
under the chisel of a Scandinavian 
cutter. 

Holland has some lovely vases, 
tumblers, bonbonniéres, and table sets 
of various ware ranging from pure 
crystal through different opalescent 
hues to black glass. 

American manufacturers are also par- 
ticipating in this show and have con- 
tributed a variety of glass objects, in- 
cluding decorative panels and mosaics. 

It would be impossible to give even 
a brief enumeration of the most strik- 
ing pieces of this Exhibition. It should 


treated in 
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be seen in order to be properly ap- 
preciated. 

Another section of the show is 
formed of rugs from various countries. 
There are many patterns of a geometri- 
cal order or highly conventionalized 
pieces. Perhaps abstract arrangements 
in angles, zigzags, concentric circles, 
or fragmentary meanders are particu- 
larly favored. A cubistic tendency 
with contrasting or strongly shaded 
tints is decidedly predominant in some 
countries. 

One may feel that the modern rug is 
standing at the crossroads, for de- 
signers are trying to find their way 
and are experimenting with motives 
and patterns. Some of the pieces 
would probably be most effective in 


ENGLISH GLASS FOR ELEVATOR DOOR 
DESIGNED BY WALTER GILBERT 





the proper setting of furniture, al- 
though in many cases they are sup- 
posed to supply the dominant accent 
in the whole scheme of interior deco- 
ration. It is interesting to note how 
some motives have evolved from the 
original ornamental source through a 
process of simplified design to the ele- 
mentary components. In this respect 
some Swedish rugs are noteworthy as 
a fusion of oriental derivation and 
aboriginal treatment. 

It is certain that this joint exposition 
of glass and rugs will be duly visited 
and appreciated by Pittsburghers, for 
they may spend a profitable and en- 
joyable hour in the Carnegie Institute 
studying the artistic attainments of 
many countries. 


JOSIAH COHEN 


ust as this number of the CaRNEGIE 
MaGazinE had been put on the press, 
word came of the death on June 10, 
1930, of the Honorable Josiah Cohen, a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Judge Cohen was one of the men ap- 
pointed to membership on the board by 
Andrew Carnegie at the time when he 
named the original group of trustees on 
January 1, 1896. Thirty-four years ago, 
when he took his place on the board, 
there was nothing in existence but Mr. 
Carnegie’s endowment of a million 
dollars. Everything else had to be 
created by his trustees, and as the years 
sped on, Judge Cohen gave his attention 
to each department as it came into being, 
serving successively on the various com- 
mittees until, when the end now comes, 
his associates find his name closely 
identified with the development of the 
Museum, the Fine Arts, and the Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Judge Cohen was a great and illustri- 
Ous citizen, a brother to all men, a 
father to all children, a pillar in Israel, 
and mighty in his trust in the Lord. 

[A photograph of Judge Cohen will be 
published in a later number of the 
Magazine. | 
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NEW COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


By Tuomas StocKHAM BAKER 


THE announce- 
ment recently of 
the establish- 
ment of a coal re- 
search labora- 
tory at the Car- 
negie Institute 
of Technology 
comes as a natural 
and happy sequel 
to the two In- 
ternational Con- 
ferences on Bi- 
tuminous Coal which our institution 
had organized and sponsored in 1926 
and 1928. At both of these important 
congresses the need for an American 
laboratory to undertake research in coal 
was Clearly shown. The new research 
enterprise will make it possible for us 
not only to continue the work that was 
initiated in organizing the two meet- 
ings of world scientists, but it should 
also give to the Institute a larger impor- 
tance through the participation of our 
Own scientists in the programs and dis- 
cussions of future coal congresses. 

While I have long hoped for a coal 
laboratory at this institution, it was 
not until the beginning of the present 
academic year that it began to take 
form. Through the kindness of the 
Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh and six 
large American industrial concerns the 
laboratory will soon become a reality. 
We have been assured the sum of 
$425,000 to be paid in annual install- 
ments over a period of five years. The 
Buhl Foundation is the largest single 
contributor, giving $50,000 at the out- 
set for apparatus and equipment, and 
$25,000 a year for five years. This gift 
is made with the stipulation that cer- 
tain additional amounts shall be se- 
cured from other sources. This con- 
dition has now been met. 

The financial assistance of these con- 





Jersey, 


cerns was made possible largely through 
the efforts of Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, who 
has cooperated most generously and 
effectively. The companies that have 
subscribed to the fund are the United 
States Steel Corporation, the General 
Electric Company, the Koppers Com- 
pany, the New York Edison Company, 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. They 
will contribute a total of $50,000 a year 
for five years. 

The plan for the research laboratory 
will go into effect on July 1, 1930. 
Several prominent scientists are being 
considered for the staff. Dr. Homer H. 
Lowry, of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Incorporated, has been appointed 
as director. Dr. Lowry was born in 
Peking, China, and received his early 
education at Peking Academy and Pek- 
ing University. He received his B.A. 
from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1918; M.A. in 1919 and Ph.D. in 1920 
from Princeton University. He was 
engaged in chemical warfare service in 
1918; did research in physical chemistry 
with the Western Electric Company, 
Engineering Department, 1920-24, and 
since 1925 with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. His publications deal 
mainly with carbon and charcoal, gas 
adsorption, and dielectrics. The Labo- 
ratory itself will be located on the 
north side of Engineering Hall at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, in a 
new wing constructed last summer. 

Two committees will assist in the 
administration of the laboratory. An 
advisory board, consisting of prominent 
men of affairs interested in coal re- 
search, will be selected to aid in de- 
termining the policies to be followed 
by the laboratory. 
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A technical committee, including 
representatives of the companies that 
have contributed toward the support 
of the study, has been appointed. This 
committee is composed of John Johns- 
ton, United States Steel Corporation, 
New York City; F. P. Wilson Jr., 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; F. W. Sperr, Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh; M. S. Sloan, New York 
Edison Company, New York City; 
Robert T. Haslam, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, New York City; 
S. M. Kintner, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh; and Howard N. Eavenson, 
Eavenson, Alford and Hicks, Pittsburgh. 

So much for the organization of the 
laboratory. As for the work of the 
laboratory, I can only say that we shall 
undertake fundamental research in coal. 
There is no laboratory in this country 
at present that is doing the work that 
we have in mind. We shall not dupli- 
cate what is being done in the great in- 
dustrial laboratories or in those of the 
Bureau of Mines. Our efforts will be 
directed toward securing basic physical 
and chemical data which can be 
utilized by the men who study coal and 
its derivatives from the point of view of 
the practical man. In other words, our 
experts will concern themselves with 
the purely scientific aspects of their 
subject. 

It would be too much to say that 
science can cure all the ills of the much- 
buffeted coal industry, but research 
offers the best opportunity for solving 
many of its baffling problems. We are 
in the center of the greatest coal field 
and greatest coal market in the world. 
It is important that the people of this 
district should have near at hand the 
best scientific resources that can be 
secured to aid them in dealing with 
what is most vital to the welfare and 
progress of the community. 

_ The field of fuel technology offers 
infinite possibilities. Coal touches al- 
most every phase of modern life. As 
far as we can see, it will always be the 
chief source of power, and cheap power 


is an essential to human welfare in our 
present civilization. It is the source of 
many of the necessities of life. 

Finally, by no means the least im- 
portant part of the work that we shall 
undertake will be the training of fuel 
technologists. Graduate courses will 
be offered with the research staff fur- 
nishing the instruction. In this way we 
hope to supply the need for experts in 
fuel technology. This work may easily 
prove to be one of the most important 
aspects of the new undertaking. 

In concluding this brief statement, I 
should like to thank once more the 
great industrial leaders who have made 
possible this important addition to the 
scientific resources of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, particularly the 
members of the board of managers and 
the director of the Buhl Foundation, 
and Myron C. Taylor whose broad in- 
terest in education and the progress of 
science has been strikingly shown by 
the thought and time that he has de- 
voted to this project. 


PRINTING CONFERENCE 


= annual conference on printing 
education is to be held at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, June 23- 
25, 1930. The speakers are outstanding 
leaders in printing, in education, and in 
Government service. There will be ad- 
dresses and discussions on the general 
topics: Art and Printing, Teacher Back- 
ground, Educational and Industrial Con- 
tacts, Printing Research, and Printing 
as a Craft. 

A dinner meeting of particular in- 
terest will be devoted to a survey that 
has just been made of printing instruc- 
tion in the United States and Canada. 
Anformation sheets have been received 
from more than 500 schools of printing. 
The pertinent data have been compiled 
by Carnegie students under the direction 
of Professor David Gustafson, head of 
the Department of Printing, who will 
present the results of the study in 
graphic form. 
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“MAN OR FIEND?” 
A Review of André Maurois’ Life of Lord Byron (D. Appleton & Co.) 


orD Byron, English aristocrat that 
he was, and with his country at war 
with France, hoped that Napoleon was 
going to solidify Europe and give the 
human race the benefits of the French 
Revolution; but when the Emperor was 
sent as an inglorious prisoner to Elba, 
Byron wrote those words of him which 
at a later period might well 
have been applied to himself: 
Since he, miscalled the Morning 
Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen 

so far! 

George Gordon By- 
ron was ten years old 
when, through the 
death of a childless 
uncle, he inherited 
the title of Lord By- 
ron. This uncle had 
been accused of mur- 
der in having killed 
his enemy in a duel 
fought ina dark room, 
but in the trial he was 
acquitted, although the 
stigma of murder clung to 
him for the rest of his life, 
and he was known over 
the countryside as the Wicked 
Lord. Byron's father, Captain John 
Byron, eloped with another man’s wife, 
and later married her, and to them was 
born a daughter, Augusta, who was des- 
tined to play a sinister part in the poet's 
life. On the death of Augusta's mother, 
her father, Jack Byron, seeking a for- 
tune, married Katharine Gordon, a 
Scotchwoman and a descendant of the 
royal house of Stuart, whose possessions 
the dashing rake quickly dissipated, and 
then, after our hero, the poet, was born, 
he left her penniless with this child; 
and mother and son lived in shabby 
rooms in Aberdeen with barely enough 
income to keep them from starvation. 













Ris ed 
LORD BYRON 


Byron’s mother had been reared, and 
she in turn reared her son, in the most 
austere conception of Calvinistic Presby- 
terianism. John Calvin—cruel, bigoted, 
unrelenting in his hatred of adverse 
opinion to such an extent that almost 
with glee he burned the gentle Servetus 
at the stake—had emphasized to his 

followers the dark dogma that 
God had, before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid, 
predestined certain souls 
to be damned, slighting 
the Apostle Paul's hap- 
pier version that the 
Almighty had really 
chosen those who 
love God to be glori- 
fied. When this terri- 
fying conception of 
eternity was ex- 
pounded to the lame 
and desolate little 
boy, and he reflected 
upon the iniquity of 
his ancestors, he be- 
came obsessed with the 
belief that, in the long 
ages before the creation of 
human life, his own soul 
had been singled out for eternal 
perdition. He accepted the per- 
nicious doctrine as a personal con- 
demnation, and throughout his life, in 
all his thinking, in all his conduct, and 
in all his superb literary work, he pur- 
sued his course as one on whom Satan's 
hand had fastened an unshakable clutch. 
The interpretation of Byron’s career 
and of his writings must therefore be 
made in this deep shadow of hopeless 
misery in which his religious convic- 
tions engulfed him. 

At the moment of becoming Lord 
Byron, the little boy, born lame, and 
with his soul seared with the certainty 
of its ultimate destruction, was taken 
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away from the poverty of the Aberdeen 
lodgings and conveyed to Newstead 
Abbey, near the enchanted Sherwood 
Forest, and close to Nottingham, where 
King Charles had first erected his stand- 
ard of civil war. This very mansion, 
Newstead Abbey, had been erected by 
Henry II as an expiatory offering to God 
for the foul murder of Thomas a Becket. 
The tradition of bloodshed followed 
the dreaming boy like an unquieted 
ghost. As he entered the great hall, he 
was shown the sword with which the 
Wicked Lord had slain his foe in the 
dark room. Near that was a Saracen’s 
head, cut off by an earlier ancestor in 
the Crusades. 

Byron’s mother was hot-tempered 
and given to violent rages in which she 
would throw things at him and revile 
him on the slightest provocation. Over- 
joyed to escape from her tantrums, he 
was soon sent to school at Harrow, and 
there at fifteen he began to write verses 
which were nothing more than the 
artificial rhymes of a sentimental boy. 
Cambridge University came next, and 
after that, when he was nineteen years 
old, he published his first volume of 
verse, ‘Hours of Idleness,’’ which, in an 
unexpected way, proved the making of 
him as a serious poet. In a critique in 
the Edinburgh Review the volume was 
violently and derisively condemned. 
“His effusions,’” said the reviewer, ‘‘are 
spread over a dead flat, and can no more 
get above or below the level, than if 
they were so much stagnant water.” 
The slurring attack aroused Byron’s 
wrath, and he retorted against his 
traducer with his satirical and im- 
mensely clever poem, “‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’ and his reputa- 
tion was firmly established. 

At twenty he made his first tour 
abroad, going to the Levant. Arriving 
in Greece, he found that country en- 
slaved under the Turk, and even at that 
tender period of his life he felt a great 
inspiration to lead a fight for her 
freedom—an inspiration which, seven- 
teen years later, was to find its realiza- 
tion in the expedition which caused his 


heroic death at Missolonghi. His 
journey was ‘‘Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age,’’ and thinking of Sophocles, Aris- 
totle, and Miltiades, thus he spoke: 


Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children leaks, 
And long accustomed bondage uncreate? 


While tarrying at Athens, he was won 
by the charm of Teresa Macri, a girl of 
fifteen, the daughter of the English 
consul, and to her he addressed the 
famous song: 


Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart! 


Always afraid of growing fat, Byron 
starved himself with insufficient food 
and weakened his health by the con- 
stant use of purgatives. Ata dinner his 
host said, 

“You will take some soup?”’ 

“No, I never take soup.” 

‘Some fish?”’ 

‘‘No, I never take fish.”’ 

‘The mutton?” 

‘“No.”’ 

“A glass of wine!”’ 

‘‘No, I never taste wine.”’ 

Truly, a discouraging guest! 

Going on to Constantinople, Byron 
saw the entrance to the Dardanelles, the 
narrow cleft that separates two conti- 
nents. Leander had swum across that 
swift-flowing tide to meet his love, and 
Childe Harold, always an expert swim- 
mer, longed to do likewise. His first 
attempt failed, but on the second he 
succeeded, swimming from Europe to 
Asia and remaining nearly two hours 
in the water. 

Soon after his return to England, he 
published the first canto of ‘‘Childe 
Harold,’’ which created a sensation. 
He woke up to find himself famous. 
Every drawing room in London was 
eagerly opened to him and there, and 
in the country houses, the women threw 
themselves at his feet. Even so staid a 
woman as Elizabeth Barrett confessed 
that she had serious thoughts of dress- 
ing as a boy and running away to be- 
come Lord Byron's page. Byron had 
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even in his later days at Harrow, en- 
tered into those intimacies with women 
which in the end were to fix upon him 
the name of his own hero, Don Juan; 
and now there began a series of affairs 
which lengthened themselves out into 
a long and endless procession of lovely 
mistresses. Lady Caroline Lamb did 
dress herself in a page's costume, and 
with the consent of her mother, Lady 
Melbourne, captured the poet’s atten- 
tions, and lived with him until the 
Prince Regent, hearing the scandal, said 
that Byron had bewitched the whole 
family. ‘‘I never heard of such a thing 
in my life,’’ said the future George IV— 
‘‘taking the mothers for confidantes!’’ 
In order to break with Lady Caroline, 
Byron made the astounding confession 
to her mother that he really desired to 
marry Lady Caroline’s cousin, Anne 
Isabella Milbanke. He was becoming 
cynical, and said: 
In her first passion Woman loves her lover, 
In all the others all she loves is love, 


Which grows a habit she can ne'er get over, 
And fits her loosely, like an easy glove. 


To set down a list of these fair com- 
panions of his heart would seem to 
compose a roster of most of the women 
who were socially exalted and intel- 
lectually distinguished in England. 
Many of them still live in the canvases 
of Hoppner, Reynolds, Romney, and 
Gainsborough. At last came Augusta. 

She was the child of his father’s 
elopement, and four years older than 
Byron. She was therefore only his half- 
sister, and as they had been brought up 
in different countries they were virtually 
strangers to each other when Augusta, 
married to a man whom she did not 
love, came to England to visit Byron 
in his London apartment. The affair— 
its reasons, its excuses, its justification 
as the expression of a profound and 
reciprocal sympathy of two passionate 
souls—is a matter that we cannot under- 
stand. The lines which he addressed to 
her and his astoundingly frank letters 
about her to Lady Melbourne leave no 
doubt of the nature of this attachment. 
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Augusta worshipped his genius, read 
his poems with ecstasy, followed him 
to his room, enjoyed the beating of his 
heart against hers, comforted his loneli- 
ness in the warm clasp of her arms—and 
so the visit passed on to a termination 
which we leave the reader to follow 
through the book. He loved her al- 
ways, through all the vicissitudes of his 
life, even to its end, as he tells her here: 


For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

I know myself secure, as thou in mine; 

We were and are—I am, even as thou art— 
Beings who ne'er each other can resign; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined: let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first, endures the last! 


When Augusta, in an extreme emer- 
gency, went back to her husband, By- 
ron married Miss Milbanke, regretting, 
from the moment when she breathed 
her acceptance of his proposal, that he 
had ever involved himself in matri- 
mony. By the time they reached Lon- 
don on their honeymoon, both the 
bride and the groom were disillusioned, 
and thereupon they settled down to a 
wrangling life which brought about, 
first, the birth of a daughter, and im- 
mediately afterwards, a legal separa- 
tion of husband and wife. Yet, when 
she had left him, he found that through 
some mysterious spiritual force, his 
heart always called out to her. 


Fare thee well! and if forever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well; 
Even though unforgiving, never 
‘Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 


And now again, as Childe Harold, he 
left England, this time forever, but 
paused at Dover long enough to pen 
that immortal song to Thomas Moore: 


My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea, 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 


He went to Venice, where he lived in 
an ancient ducal palace on the Grand 
Canal, which is still shown to curious 
visitors. While at Venice, he met the 
adorable Teresa, Countess Guiccioli. 
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Teresa was married to an old and very 
wealthy nobleman, who at first re- 
belled against the liaison, but finally 
became complacent and permitted By- 
ron to establish his living quarters in 
the Count’s home. This was the poet’s 
final conquest, and he lived true to 
Teresa—or as true as he could be!—until 
the end of his life. 

A great flood of ie was rushing 
from his eager and passionate brain. 
Childe Harold grew into a sublime 
narrative of travel, some of its splen- 
did lines suggesting the rush of great 
events, like those on the battle of 
Waterloo: 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music rose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark!—a deep sound strikes like a ris- 
ing knell! 

Did ye not hear it?—No, ‘twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 

On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet! 

But hark!—that heavy sound breaks in once 
more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening 
roar! 


Then came a group of plays—‘‘Sarda- 
napalus,”’ “Manfred,” “Marino Falli- 
ero,’’ “‘Cain’’—in which Cain’s mar- 
riage with his sister is pathetically dis- 
cussed; other long poems, ‘‘The Cor- 
sair,’’ ‘“The Prisoner of Chillon,’’ and 
greatest of them all, ‘Don Juan.’’ And 
this mighty product shows us a rich- 
ness of imagination, a range of vision, 
a power of embodiment, and a magnifi- 
cent facility of rhyming great words to 
great thoughts which confirm Byron 
as the greatest genius of his time. 

But neither the world’s acclamation 
over his literary work, nor the rav- 
ishing charms of the Countess Guic- 
cioli could satisfy that restless soul. He 
longed for action. He worshipped he- 


Pa 


roes. He longed to be one himself. And 
he resolved to go to the succor of Greece. 

With his own funds he equipped a 
small army with guns and ammuni- 
tion, making an initial outlay of more 
than £50,000, and sailed for Greece, 
landing at Missolonghi. There he 
organized the Greek chieftains into an 
offensive force, and planned an attack 
on the adjacent Turkish fortress. But 
Missolonghi was inundated by tor- 
rential rains. Byron, wearing the uni- 
form of a British officer, exposed him- 
self to every attack of storm and tem- 
pest, until he was stricken with fever, 
and lacking medical attention, died 
April 19, 1824, in the thirty-seventh 
year of h.s age. Then England, who 
had coldly ceed to be moved by the 
Grecian struggle, was now compelled 
by popular clamor over Byron's death 
to go to the aid of that ancient country, 
and Greece was made free. 

The book is a fascinating narrative of 
a fascinating subject. M. Maurois has 
the gift of biographical story-telling 
beyond any of his contemporaries, and 
we put this book above all others of 
its time as an accurate portraiture of one 
of the world’s most accomplished and 
most picturesque figures. M. Maurois 
makes no attempt to fix Byron’s rel- 
ative place among the poets of the 
nineteenth century. In our judgment he 
surpasses every one of them except 
Tennyson, and we do not give him 
second place to Tennyson. When By- 
ron’s star rose so resplendently in the 
firmament of letters, Sir Walter Scott 


-confessed himself outranked and turned 


his pen to romance. The others—Sou- 
they, Keats, Shelley, Browning, Words- 
worth—could never reach either the 
heights or the depths of Byron’s genius. 
If Byron had lived in our time when 
the common. sense of mankind has 
abolished hell and all the doctrines 
that concern the hell of eternity, he 
would have been a different creature. 
But, in our time he could not have 
written his matchless poems, and he 
could not have been—Byron. 
S$} Hi-G. 
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THE MELLON INSTITUTE 


A Grecian temple for its new home 


{ges people of Pittsburgh are rejoicing 
to know that the Mellon Institute— 
internationally famous for its progress 
in industrial research—is soon to have 
a new home of majestic beauty, which 
will provide for an almost unlimited 
expansion of its activities. 

Plans for a new building have been 
prepared under the guidance of Dr. 
Edward R. Weidlein, director of the 
Institute, Janssen and Cocken being the 
architects, and the construction will 
begin in the coming summer. The new 
location will be on the lot on Fifth 
Avenue, bounded on one side by Belle- 
field Avenue and on the other side by 
Dithridge Street, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Institute. 
The style will be Greek lonic, and the 
building, 400 by 300 feet, will be seven 
stories high, with monolithic columns 
along all four sides. 

The main entrance, which is located 
on the third floor, is reached by steps 
extending along the entire front of the 
building, while the laboratories are to 
face on interior courts. In addition to 


providing for a greatly increased num- 
ber of laboratories, the new building 
will give more commodious quarters for 
all departments. The present library con- 
tains 11,000 volumes; the new library 
will accommodate 250,000 volumes. 
The present Department of Research in 
Pure Chemistry will be expanded, and 
facilities for pure research in other 
branches of science will be made possi- 
ble. Much more elaborate chemical 
engineering laboratories are to be 
available, while the fellowships in each 
specific field of industrial research are 
to be grouped in suites. Other special 
features to be included are a large lec- 
ture hall, a dining hall, and an indus- 
trial fellowship museum. 

The donation of this magnificent 
structure, dedicated as it will be to the 
unification of scientific research with 
industrial production, is made by 
Andrew W. Mellon and Richard Beatty 
Mellon, the founders of the Mellon 
Institute, and is a further exemplifica- 
tion of a generous spirit which knows 
no limits in the field of philanthropy 
and civic idealism. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


7 night,’’ said Penelope, “‘I could 
not sleep, and leaving your side, I 
went to the window and saw a beauti- 
ful constellation hanging low there in 
the southern heavens—all the stars 
within it sparkling with splendor. 
What was it, Jason?” 

“It was the constellation of Sagit- 
tarius, meaning a hunter with a bow 
and arrow,’ answered the Gardener, 
‘‘and it holds the immortal form and 
spirit of a famous centaur.” 

‘What were the centaurs, Jason?”’ 

‘“‘A breed of queer monsters, being 
men from the head to the waist, while 
the remainder was the body of a horse. 
The centaurs were sometimes admitted 
to the society of men, but not always 
with happy results. Once they were 
invited to the marriage of a very nice 
girl named Hippodamia, but one of the 
Centaurs became intoxicated and at- 
tempted to carry off the bride. There 
was a fight, of course, in which the men 
drew their swords, killed 
several of the centaurs, and 
drove the rest away. That 
episode was known as_ the 
battle of the centaurs, and it 
was a favorite subject with the 
poets and sculptors of an- 
tiquity.”’ 

“How curious,’ said Pe- 
nelope, ‘‘to have such creatures 
at a wedding!” 

“But they were not all so 
rude,’’ Jason continued. ‘‘There 











was a centaur named Chiron—you pro- 
nounce it as if spelled Ki—who was 
so well behaved and so popular that he 
was instructed by Apollo and Diana, 
and became renowned for his skill in 
hunting with the bow and arrow, and 
also for his knowledge of medicine, 
music, and the art of prophecy. Many 
of my old friends in Grecian history 
were his pupils. At last, Apollo in- 
trusted his son Esculapius to this 
centaur, Chiron, who carried him home 
on his back, and had his daughter take 
care of him through his infancy.” 

‘*Was his daughter a centaur?”’ asked 
Penelope. 

“No, just a nice girl like you.”’ 

‘*How funny!’’ muttered Penelope, 
who.e mind ran into biology. 

“It was rather funny,’’ admitted Ja- 
son, not thinking of biology. ‘“When 
Esculapius grew up, he became a phy- 
sician of very great fame, and even in 
one instance succeeded in restoring the 
dead to life. This gave great 
offense to Pluto, the god of the 
underworld, who was afraid 
that his region might become 
depopulated. At his earnest re- 
quest Jupiter struck the bold 
physician with a bolt of lightn- 
ing and killed him, but after 
his death Esculapius was re- 
ceived among the gods.”’ 
‘““‘What became of Chiron, 
the centaur?”’ 

“Chiron, the best of all 
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the centaurs, finally died, and Jupiter 
placed him among a lot of brilliant stars 
and formed the constellation Sagittarius, 
or the hunter with the bow and arrow, 
which you were studying last night.”’ 

“Imagine an army of ten thousand 
centaurs,"’ said Penelope. ‘‘What a 
magnificent cavalry they would make!”’ 

“But they would not last long, Pe- 
nelope, in front of our modern machine 
guns!”’ 


This month the Garden of Gold has 
had some rich plantings. President 
Baker has long cherished the vision of 
a Coal Research Laboratory at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and 
through the contributions of a great 
philanthropic foundation in Pittsburgh 
and six powerful industries his dream is 
now about to assume reality. A sum of 
$425,000 will establish this Laboratory 
—the first of its kind in this country to 
undertake the fundamental research of 
coal. 

The Buhl Foundation has made an 
initial gift of $50,000, to be followed 
by $25,000 a year for five years. The 
United States Steel Corporation, largely 
through the efforts of Myron C. Taylor, 
has pledged itself for $25,000 a year for 
five years; and the General Electric 
Company, the Koppers Company, the 
New York Edison Company, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, and 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company have each offered 
their support to the extent of $5,000 a 
year for the next five years. 

Dr. Baker has described the plans and 
aims of the new Laboratory in full on 
page 74 of this number of the Magazine. 


MUSEUM FIELD TRIP 
TO PYMATUNING SWAMP 


prego C. Fricke, preparator from 
the section of Public Education, 
left recently for a field expedition to 
the Pymatuning Swamp, in Crawford 
County, northwestern Pennsylvania. 


The purpose of this trip is to secure 
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materials of various kinds for indi- 
vidually mounted hand specimens, loan 
cases, and small groups for the work 
with the public and parochial schools 
and with boys and girls in general in 
the Children’s Museum. 

Pymatuning Swamp is biologically 
unique. It consists principally o a red- 
maple and black-ash swamp at the 
western end beyond Linesville, but 
toward the east, near Hartstown, it 
contains considerable areas of tamarack 
and sphagnum bog, and, in places, open 
marsh. The Swamp is more than 
fifteen miles long and in places over a 
mile wide, and probably occupies an 
old preglacial river valley blocked dur- 
ing the ice age by the morainal hills 
and ridges to the north. There is 
evidence that the swamp deposits, con- 
sisting of more or less decayed plant 
materials, are in places more than 175 
feet deep. This means that in the middle 
of the swamp there is a scarcity of 
mineral food materials and the plants 
are of specially modified bog or swamp 
types. Some of the rarest orchids in our 
State occur there alongside the insectiv- 
orous sundews and pitcher plants, and 
the boggy portions, particularly, are 
full of plants characteristic of the bogs 
of Canada. On account of its great 
interest biologically, Pymatuning 
Swamp has long been a favorite resort 
of botanical societies, Audubon societies, 
and biological classes, and its birds 
have been studied very thoroughly by 
George Miksch Sutton, whose bulletin 
upon the birds of Pymatuning Swamp 
was published by the Carnegie Museum. 
According to present plans, the western 
two thirds of this swamp will be con- 
verted by the Pymatuning Dam into 
the largest body of water in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is mainly in this area that 
Mr. Fricke is now working to secure 
what he can before it is forever drowned 
out by the waters of Pymatuning Lake. 





We think of liberty as something that was won 
in the Revolutionary War and placed on file for 
all times in the archives in Washington. 

—Branp WHITLOCK 
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THE DIPLODOCUS GOES TO MEXICO 


By W. J. Hotianp, Director Emeritus of the Carnegie Museum 


WueEn the Car- 
negie Library 
was first dedi- 
cated, Professor 
Othniel C. Marsh 
was present as a 
guest of Mr. Car- 
negie, who said 
when speaking of 
the Museum: 
‘*Professor Marsh 
of New Haven, 
present with us 
tonight, has promised to assist in giving 
the skeletons, or plaster casts, of some 
of the great dinosaurs which he has de- 
scribed."” At the conclusion of the 
exercises Professor Marsh, evidently 
somewhat perturbed, approached me 
and said, “‘What did Carnegie mean? 
I have given my collections to the Pea- 
body Museum at Yale; the material I 
described for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey is not mine. I have 
nothing to give.’’ I laughed and said 
to him: “‘Don’t worry. Carnegie was 
simply jollying you, as he often does in 
the case of friends.”’ 

Mr. Carnegie, however, was rather in 
earnest, and had fixed his mind upon 
securing for the Carnegie Museum a 
representative collection of the extinct 





animals of the past. He subsequently 
spoke to me several times of his wishes. 

In November, 1898, he sent me a copy 
of the New York Journal giving a 
picture of an enormous creature, stand- 
ing on its haunches, peering into the 
eleventh story of the New York Life 
Insurance Building with a street car 
emerging between its hind legs and tail. 
On the margin of this paper Mr. Car- 
negie wrote the words: “Dear Chan- 
cellor, Buy this for Pittsburgh. A. C.”’ 
I recognized the article as being .a 
characteristic bit of ‘“‘newspaper sci- 
ence,"’ and inwardly smiled. But, 
obedient to instructions, I took up the 
matter with the parties who, according 
to the article, had made the discovery 
of this prodigious beast somewhere in 
Wyoming. To cut a long story short 
I made two trips to Wyoming; found 
the monster, which naturally had 
shriveled to proper proportions, though 
indeed colossal; brought back a frag- 
ment of the tight femur—the first speci- 
men of a dinosaur in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum—and finally organized at Mr. Car- 
negie’s instigation and approval a 
systematic exploration for dinosaurian 
remains in the Jurassic strata of the 
West. I told Mr. Carnegie that he was 
embarking on an enterprise which would 
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call for the ex- 
penditure of a 
great deal of 
money. His re- 
ply to me was: 
“‘If you can 
show me any 
man who has 
more money 
than I have 
ready to be con- 
secrated to the 
work of build- 
ing up a great 
paleontological 
collection in the 
Carnegie Mu- 
seum, I wish 
you would 
point him out 
to me.’ He 
asked me how 
much I needed 
at the outset. I 
told him that 
I would need 
$10,000. He picked up a scrap of paper 
and wrote upon it: *‘Dear Franks, Give 
Dr. Holland $10,000, as needed, for 
paleontological research. A.C.’’ I took 
the paper to R. A. Franks, and the 
money was duly forthcoming. 

On July 1, 1899, I received a telegram 
from Dr. Jacob L. Wortman, whom I 
had placed in charge of the work of 
exploration, announcing the discovery 
of an apparently complete skeleton of a 
Diplodocus imbedded in  block-clay 
near Sheep Creek, Wyoming. This 
specimen, as well as many others of 
great imterest to science, was in due 
time exhumed. Before the specimen 
could be installed in the Museum, be- 
cause there was no room large enough, 
I had made a lead-pencil sketch show- 
ing how the animal might look when 
finally set up. This sketch Mr. Car- 
negie caused to be framed and it was 
hanging in the billiard room at Skibo 
Castle when King Edward made a pass- 
ing visit to Mr. Carnegie. The King 
saw the sketch, and, adjusting his 
glasses, stepped forward, exclaiming: 


FRONT ENTRANCE OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY—CALLE CHOPO, MEXICO CITY 


“*T say, Car- 
negie, what in 
the world is 
this?’’ Mr. Car- 
negie replied, 
‘*The hugest 
quadruped that 
ever walked the 
earth, a name- 
sake of mine.’ 
We had already 

ublished a pre- 
Sete eee de- 
scription and 
had named the 
animal in honor 
of Mr. Car- 
negie, Diplod- 
ocus Carnegici. 
‘Oh! I say, Car- 
negie,”’ replied 
the King, ‘we 
must have one 
of these in the 
British Mu- 
seum.”’ 

After the King’s departure Mr. Car- 
negie sat down and wrote me a letter 
telling me about the King’s visit, con- 
cluding by saying that it was my duty 
at once to repair to the West and get 
another specimen to be presented to the 
British Museum. I replied that I 
might search for thirty years and not be 
as fortunate as I had been, but that the 
easiest solution, though involving con- 
siderable expense, would be the pro- 
duction of a replica. I stated my readi- 
ness to make such a replica provided 
Mr. Carnegie would defray the expense. 
He replied to my letter stating that he 
doubted whether the trustees of the 
British Museum would accept a re- 
plica, but, in case they would, to pro- 
ceed to make one. I accordingly wrote 
to my friend, Dr. Edwin Ray Lankester, 
the director of the British Museum, 
telling him of what Mr. Carnegie had 
in mind. Shortly thereafter, I received 
an official communication from the 
trustees of the British Museum, signed 
by their president, asking me to thank 
Mr. Carnegie for his kind thought and 
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stating their entire willingness to ac- 
cept such a replica and to exhibit it in a 
suitable place in the Museum. 

In the spring of 1905 Mr. Carnegie 
presented the — properly installed 
in the Gallery of Reptiles in the British 
Museum to the trustees, on whose be- 
half Lord Avebury responded, thanking 
him for the gift. The occasion was 
notable, and the audience numbered a 
great many of the most prominent 
scientific men in the United Kingdom. 
The Diplodocus became, as one writer 
expressed it, “‘the beast of the hour.”’ 
I was told that more people came to 
see it than had entered the Museum 
since the buildings were first thrown 
open and dedicated. On my return to 
Pittsburgh, I received a note from 
President Roosevelt saying, ‘“What a 
bully time you must have had in Lon- 
don! The use which the political cari- 
caturists made of your Diplodocus was 
most amusing. What a pity that the 
thing died out! What glorious shoot- 
ing we would have eat on the Little 
Missouri had it survived to our time!”’ 

When the great 
addition to the Car- 
negie Institute was 
dedicated in April, 
1907, France and 
Germany were rep- 
resented by dele- 
gates and by gifts. 
Mr. Carnegie came 
to me and said, 
“Did you not tell 
me that when you 
made the first cast 
of the Diplodocus 
for the British Mu- 
seum, you had cast 
a couple of other 
duplicate speci- 
mens?’ I said, “You 
are right. I have 
them in the base- 
ment.’’ He immedi- 
ately said, ‘‘Pre- 
sent one of them to 
the German Em- 
peror and the other 


DR. HOLLAND AND MRS. J. F. RICE 
STANDING BY THE DIPLODOCUS 


to the President of France.’’ I took the 
matter up with the official representa- 
tives of Germany and of France who 
were present. The next day, April 13, 
General Loewenfeld, representing the 
Kaiser, handed me a telegram addressed 
to him, saying: ‘‘Please express to Mr. 
Carnegie my warmest thanks for his 
offer, which I am happy to accept, and 
also for the attention to me shown by 
his gift. Wilhelm.’’ A similar message 
came a little later from President Falliére 
of France. In due course the replicas 
were installed in the Royal Museum in 
Berlin and in the National Museum in 
Paris. 

Germany and France having been 
supplied, a desire was expressed by 
various other countries for similar do- 
nations, which were duly granted. I 
jokingly came to style myself: ‘‘Pur- 
veyor of graven images to crowned 
heads.’’ Specimens were in succession 
installed in the national museums of 
Austria, Italy (at Bologna), Russia, 
and Spain. A replica was mounted in 
the National Museum of Argentina at 
La Plata. Then 
came the World 
War, and not long 
afterwards the 
lamented death of 
Mr. Carnegie. 

About two years 
ago the Mexican 
Ambassador in 
Washington pre- 
ferred a request for 
a replica similar to 
those that had been 
given to other 
mations, to be 
installed in the 
National Museum 
of Natural History 
of Mexico. I took 
the matter up with 
Mrs. Carnegie and 
with the trustees of 
the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New 
York, and they 
agreed that such a 
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gift was eminently proper and along the 
lines of Mr. Carnegie’s well-known 
wishes. Steps were accordingly taken 
to fulfill the request. 

On the first day of April of this year, 
accompanied by Louis S. Coggeshall, 
who had made the replica, I started for 
Mexico. We arrived on the fifth and 
began the installation of the ninth 
replica of Diplodocus carnegiei. We 
were somewhat delayed in our work 
because Holy Week—universally ob- 
served as a holiday in Mexico—in- 
tervened, but the task was soon accom- 
plished without mishap. 

We were received with the greatest 
cordiality by the scientific men and the 
professors of the University of Mexico, 
under whose care the National Mu- 
seum of Mexico has recently been 
placed. 

The National University of Mexico 
. was originally founded under papal 
sanction in 1553 by decree of Phili II 
of Spain. It claims to be the oldest 
university in the Western Hemisphere, 
antedating the founding of Harvard 
College by eighty-six years. It has had 
a long and varied history, and is now 
independent alike of ecclesiastical as 
well as political control, although in 
part receiving its support from the 
revenues of the Republic. The President 
of the United States of Mexico and 
other high officers are ex-officio mem- 
bers of its board of trustees, the ma- 
jority of whom are elected from the 
citizenry of the Republic, the faculty, 
and in part from the students. Its 

resent official title is ‘‘Universidad 
uclonl Autonoma de Mexico."’ There 
are nine thousand students, and well- 
organized departments of study and re- 
search in the various sciences, including 
the Instituto de Biologia and the 
National Museum of Natural History. 

It may interest my friends to know 
that as an expression of gratitude for 
the services rendered in this connection, 
I was officially informed of my election 
by the trustees of the University as 
Professor Extraordinario de Biologia, 
an honor which has been, as it was 


stated, conferred upon only a few other 
scientific men during the life of the 
University. On April 26, on the oc- 
casion of the formal presentation of the 
Diplodocus, a certificate of honorary 
membership in the faculty was handed 
to me by the rector of the University, 
Dr. Tellez. 

The Diplodocus has been called *‘the 
reptile which has made paleontology 
popular."’ It is to be hoped that its 
representation in Mexico will stimulate 
paleontological research in that most 
interesting country. I found in a corner 
of the Museum among the paleonto- 
logical material the femur va small 
dinosaur found in the state of Chihua- 
hua. There are Jurassic deposits in 
northern Mexico, and possibly else- 
where, and our Mexican friends may 
find on their own soil some of the huge 
dinosaurs of the Mesozoic Age. Let us 
hope so. 


‘““AMERICAN YOUTH” 


TT beautiful bronze statue is one ot 
the details of an elaborate memorial 
to George Westinghouse, executed by 
Daniel Chester French, to be erected in 
Schenley Park and dedicated in the 
autumn of 1930 through subscriptions 
of Mr. Westinghouse’s friends. 

The statue is now on exhibition for 
the summer in the main corridor of the 
Carnegie Institute. 


HONOR FOR DR. JENNINGS 


soon M. Hype, secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
United States, has just appointed O. E. 
Jennings, curator of Botany in the Car- 
negie Museum, as a member of the Alle- 
gheny Forest Research Advisory Coun- 
cil to serve for three years. This im- 
portant Council has as its territory the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, and Dr. Jennings 
will be a valuable addition to the 


group. 
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THE LIBRARY’S NEW ART ROOM 


By Marion Cominos, Head of the Art Division of Carnegie Library 


AMERICA, the 
industrial giant, 
is turning its at- 
tention to the 
gentler forms of 
art as never be- 
fore. Millions of 
dollars, made in 
the marts of 
trade, are finding 
their way into 
endowments for 
museums and 
schools. Additional millions are bring- 
ing to the United States many of the 
art treasures of Europe. 

This interest all redounds to the 
advantage of the average man, the man 
who has no millions for endowments or 
treasures. The museums, the schools, 
the lectures, and the libraries all bring 
to him the background of art under- 
standing which has hitherto marked 
only the European. 

A revolution in taste is always led by 
the young, and the young people today 
are traveling and going to college in 
massed formation. The art education of 
a Pittsburgh boy or girl is assured. The 
Boy Scout goes to Washington after be- 
coming acquainted with architecture at 
the Carnegie Museum, the college 
flivver is seen in Mexicoand Spain, and 
the debutante has seen the Louvre. If a 
girl becomes a clerk in a department 
store, she receives preparatory lectures 
in color, line, rhythm. If she attends 
any one of the local or neighboring 
colleges, she can hardly miss technical 
or historical art instruction of a high 
order. And when she marries, the 
problem of settling a home and planning 
a garden becomes at once an art pro- 
ject, no matter how small her Gan 
may be. 

_ The influence of the Carnegie Institute 
is not the least of these agencies of art 


education. The famous International, 
the gems of exhibitions such as the 
recent “‘Old Masters,’’ the ‘‘Phillips 
Memorial,’’ and the “‘Scholastic,’’ and 
above all, the systematic visits of school 
classes bring art home to every boy and 
girl. The Pittsburgh-bred person has 
reason to be especially well informed 
and eager in this direction. 

The Art Room that was opened on 
May 19 as a division of the Reference 
Department is designed to assist and 
supplement the other means of art edu- 
cation. Available to all and free from 
every element of compulsion, it has a 
place of its own. Fortunately, the art 
collections of the Carnegie Library are 
adequate to the demand which will 
surely be made upon them. 

Entering from the Pennsylvania 
Room, we find a large, well-equipped 
division. Below the high windows are 
vertical files containing mounted pic- 
tures; in one corner by the librarian’s 
desk are the files of eighty-six current 
art magazines, and bulletins; the walls 
are lined with glass-protected book- 
cases; floor stacks, photographs, and 
postal-card files fill half of the room; 
the table space is ample and well- 
lighted. 

The books on the arts (music is not 
included) that form the art division 
number about twelve thousand; some 
are shelved in adjoining rooms, others 
in convenient stacks, but the majority 
of the volumes are here, to be freely 
used. Provision is made for tracing, 

hotostatic prints can be ordered, and 
Saale from the circulating department 
can be obtained, as has been the custom 
in the general reference department. 
The chief advantage of the new division 
is that it gathers together books that 
were scattered through the storage 
stack and makes them easily available 
to art lovers and craftsmen. It also 
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permits one person to devote her whole 
attention to the room. In art work 
especially, much of the source material 
can be made available only by the li- 
brarian who thinks of it in terms of 
readers and who is thoroughly familiar 
with available resources and with art 
movements through the ages. 

The collection is eminently rich in 
architecture. This type of material con- 
sists chiefly of large plates from draw- 
ings and photographs. Such volumes 
cost six to ten times as much as the 
average book. Most libraries have to 
decide between buying a dozen books 
for children and one for the limited pro- 
fessional use of a few architects. And 
if the city is to have good buildings, 
the architects must have good books. 
Here the citizens of Pittsburgh are most 
fortunate. Some thirty-five years ago 


Julius D. Bernd, a successful merchant, 
left a bequest that has yielded an annual 
income of $1,000. The collection on 
architecture and decoration is the fine 
fruit of his generosity and foresight. It 
is indeed rare for a city to be able to buy 
two hundred books on architectural 


subjects in one year, as was done here 
in 1929. 

Another feature of the new division 
is the collection of books and mounted 
pictures furnished by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New Y ork for the teaching 
of art subjects. This material is valued 
at $5,000 and adds greatly to the 
effectiveness of the general art collec- 
tion. 

Whether we are participants or 
spectators in the sport, we all want to 
know the latest news on art. The 
reader who asks for all that the library 
has on the modernist movement is un- 
conscious of the extent of the literature 
which has arisen on this subject. A 
special exhibition of these books is 
planned for the summer and will re- 
quire twenty feet of shelf space. In 
this field the library finds its closest 
contact with designers, who are finding 
it difficult to keep abreast of the con- 
stant imports from abroad. 

In the field of modern art, too, the 
Art Room can be of service, as the 
Reference Department has been in the 
past, to visitors to the International 
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and lesser exhibitions. The Library can 
usually supply some material even on 
the newest artist. 

Apart from the real sport of creative 
art work, no phase is so full of zest as 
that of collecting. Glass and pottery 
are favorite fields for collectors in 
Pittsburgh. Both because of the local 
industries and because of the British 
descent of so many of the collectors, 
the collection on Irish, English, and 
early American types needs to be 
strengthened. It is hoped that groups 
-may gather around their mutual hob- 
bies with the ample literature already 
at hand for discussion. The Library 
will gain by listening to the sugges- 
tions of new books needed. 

Another sanctioned sport of grown- 
ups is that of dressing up, or as the 
serious Ones put it, dramatic costume. 
No collection on costume can be com- 
plete, but that housed in the Art Room, 
supplemented by circulating material, 
has dressed most of the thousand and 
one amateur performances that have 
delighted Pittsburgh lovers of the stage 
and pageant. Here is only another in- 
stance of the close connection an art 
library can claim with the life, the joy- 
ful life, of the town. The Library is the 
logical meeting place for committees 
on costuming and stage settings. 

The files of circulating pictures have 
been given new emphasis by being 
brought into view in the Art Room. 
They contain about forty thousand 
mounted pictures on all art and travel 
subjects. Here is a field that should be 
developed especially for the needs of 
the designer. Visualizing the future, 
one can imagine the file furnishing any 
type of chair or table that one wants 
reproduced, and the newest material on 
modern design, particularly in colors, 
for the craftsman to carry to his studio. 

One service which it is hoped can be 
carried out is to let people know what 
new material is being acquired along 
their line of interest. To this end an 
extensive address list is being built up, 
and readers are requested, though not 
constrained, to give their addresses in a 


visitors’ book. Such notices to indi- 
viduals must be supplemented by the 
occasional publication of lists, with 
reprints available for distribution. 

As the Art Room is not only a store- 
house of historical facts but also a kind 
of base for ideas, it must offer not only 
physical comfort but intellectual free- 
dom. The librarian can help the club 
chairman construct a year’s program 
on furniture, or prints, or appreciation 
of architectural styles, but for the artist 
she can only bring up the ammunition 
te the firing line and let him alone to 
do the shooting. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to itsendowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
A Review of ‘‘Zaragueta’’ and of ‘‘The Thunderstorm’’ 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Professor of Drama 


Tue month of 
May saw two 
productions done 
as the thesis for 
a Master’s degree 
in Dramatic Art. 
A year’s work in 
the Department 
is required for 
the degree, but 
the most credit 
is given for the 
production of a 
full-length play in the Little Theater. 
The two plays given to fulfill this re- 
quirement this year were widely differ- 
ent in character, but each apparently 
suited well the personality of its di- 
rector. 

Millard Shipman gave, with a fresh- 
man cast, a Spanish comedy of modern 
authorship, but based upon an old folk 
tale. Its story, which contains all the 
universal concomitants of youth—the 
handsome student in the clutches of the 
money lender, the pretty girl who tries 
to rescue him, the dolt who tries to 
make love to her, the sharp-eyed 
mother, and so forth—is familiar and 
of no great account. The play is made 
delightful by two qualities—the kindli- 
ness of everyone in it, even the money 
lender, and the naiveté of the humor. 

It would not be hard for a director 
to spoil the charm of the play, or allow 
it to be spoiled. Should the actors, 
realizing that many of its situations 
are farcical, consciously set out to pro- 
voke the audience’s mirth, the fresh- 
ness would be lost. The characters are 
childlike in their simple approach to 
life. This is the characteristic of 
Spanish comedy which most charms 
the modern audience, tired as it is of 
sophistication. Equally easy would it 
be to harden the actor’s emotional re- 


actions in the crises of the action, and 
so to destroy that happy-go-lucky 
tolerance which makes the characters 
all lovable. Mr. Shipman avoided both 
errors and steered the play through a 
hilarious course with accomplished 
ease. The class which did distinguished 
work in “‘The Virgin and the Clerk’’ 
gave a lively rendering of Miguel Ramos 
Carrion’s and Vital Aza’s “‘Zaragueta.”’ 
Earl Blank, with an upper-class cast, 
essayed something far more difficult. 
‘The Thunderstorm” is one of Russia's 
classics. Maturing late in time, Russian 
drama looks back to Alexander Ostrov- 
sky as one of its masters, though he is 
dead barely three generations. The 
play is great, and characteristically 
Russian. Like all pre-Revolution Rus- 
sian drama, it is composed of soul- 
torture: the agonies of those who be- 
labor their spirits with the conviction 
of sin. The familiar dragon of a mother- 
in-law, odd and comic as she still is, 
becomes Grand Inquisitor upon the soul 
of the poor girl who has married her 
worthless son. Romantically attracted 
by another man, and thrown into his 
arms by her unscrupulous sister-in-law, 
this young Katerina knows a few days 
of agonized bliss, but is instantly swal- 
lowed up by a sense of guilt so devour- 
ing that it compels her to confess and 
reduces her to madness and suicide. 
Such a treatment of character, which 
lays bare the innermost recesses of the 
heart and presents the soul naked in its 
suffering to the eyes of an audience, 
makes the highest demands upon its 
interpretress. We all remember the work 
and ideals of Stanislavsky and the Mos- 
cow Art Theater, who aimed by long 
years of work and study of human kind 
to create character on the stage ‘from 
within outward.’’ That theater, the 
standard of the world, was one with 
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the psychological drama of Ostrovksy 
and Chekov. It was asking much in- 
deed to expect Tech students to under- 
take so hard a task as to follow them. 

Mr. Blank, however, was fully con- 
scious of his audacity, and justified it 
by putting just such study upon the 
lay as would have delighted Stanis- 
< sky. Of course it is true that none 
but a Russian could hope to capture the 
play’s spirit entirely, for its very in- 
timacy makes it the more national in 
character. But all that could be done, 
Mr. Blank did, and did to the satisfac- 
tion of Russian auditors. Throughout 
the performance one was conscious that 
he had thoroughly entered into the 
thoughts and emotions of his char- 
acters. Consequently, it was possible 
for the comedy side to be well brought 
out without at all losing the reality of 
the tragedy. His example stirred the 
student-actors to enter deeply into their 
parts, and the Katerina in particular 
was moving in her sincerity. Here was 
none of that superficiality of approach 
which marred some of the year's pro- 
ductions. 

A particularly interesting perfor- 
mance was that of Kuligin. He is the 
most unmistakably Russian character 
in the play. Amusingly, he says he 
“loves to talk’’; and though he appears 
to do very little else, the sensitiveness 
of his observation restrains one from 
criticism of his idleness. Many Russian 


‘‘ZARAGUETA 


plays contain such a character. But 
too often in non-Russian productions he 
is given a Certain air of arrogance which 
alienates the sympathy of the audience. 
Here, the performance was mellow and 
shiningly sincere, so that we were ready 
to sit at the feet of the workingman who 
so deeply understood the world. 
Through him, most of all the characters, 
one felt the vastness of the River Volga 
which swept down upon Katerina and 
drowned her at last. 

For both productions some excellent 
student nk was done in the settings. 
A freshman boy designed the charming 
and useful setting for “‘Zaragueta’’ and 
built it with the help of his classmates. 
Its warmth of color added much to the 
pleasantness of the evening. For ‘‘The 
Thunderstorm’’ Glenn James designed a 
series of units to be set in a background 
of black draperies, which were at once 
economical of effort and full of char- 
acter. The bold lines and color-con- 
trasts of the scene overlooking the 
Volga gave the needed grandeur to the 
concept of the mighty river. 

The work of training for the Master's 


degree is likely to increase in the future 
as this qualification is demanded for 


college positions in dramatics. It is 
evident from this year’s experience that 
Carnegie Tech can offer a fruitful course 
to those requiring the degree, and that 
the whole Department of Drama bene- 
fits by doing so. 


SET BY A FRESHMAN, VERNON CRANE——EXECUTED BY FRESHMEN 
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THROUGH 
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WINDOW 


ERASMUS ON WAR 
wr is it that the statesmen through- 


out the world are raising their 
voices in a high key and demanding an 
increase in military and naval strength, 
while the people everywhere are pray- 
ing for permanent peace? Do they ever 
stop to think that war accomplishes 
nothing that is constructive, and that 
their only contribution to life is the 
slaughter of their fellow citizens? A 
prime minister, a chancellor, a senator, 
who raises his fist in the air and de- 
claims the words which provoke war 
might just as well plan to lay a secret 
mine, the explosion of which would 
destroy a million of his countrymen. 
These several thousands of gold-star 
mothers whom our Government is now 
sending to France to wet with tears the 
graves of their dead sons stand in 
phalanx as a pathetic protest against 
the agitations which lead to war. The 
young men of this world cherish no 
hatred against each other because of 
national divisions. It is only the 
““statesmen’’ who provoke wars, in 
which they themselves share no dangers 
and receive no wounds. 

We have just been reading a very 
old book on this subject—**The Com- 
plaint of Peace’’—written by Erasmus 
in 1521. At that period Henry VIII 
was on the throne of England, Francis 
I was King of France, Charles I was 
King of Spain, Maximilian was Em- 
peror of Germany, and Leo X was Pope. 
Peace is personified by Erasmus as the 
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voice that speaks to these exalted rulers 
throughout the book, and Peace makes 
this complaint: 


But I am well aware of the excuse which men, 
ever ingenious in devising mischief to themselves 
as well as others, offer in extenuation of their 
conduct in going to war. They allege that they 
are compelled to do it; that they are dragged 
against their will to war. I answer them, deal 
fairly; pull off the mask; throw away all false 
colors; consult your own heart, and you will 
find that anger, ambition, and folly are the 
compulsory force that has dragged you to war, 
and not any necessity; unless indeed you call 
the insatiable cravings of a covetous mind, 
necessity. 


The people of the nations unite in 
their hearts to outlaw war, but their 
rulers laugh them to scorn and send 
them to the battle-field to die in hate 
against those for whom they would 
naturally cherish respect and affection. 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS 


RS. FLORENCE Brooxs-ATEN, of New 
York, recently offered a prize of 
$3,000 for the best words and music to 
constitute a new national anthem, anda 
committee have made their award for a 
poem, the final stanza of which runs 
thus: 
Thou, America, enshrined, 
In ev'ry patriot soul, 
To olden greeds and hatreds blind, 
In unity thy strength shall bind 
The nations that they find 
In brotherhood their goal. 


It is not good poetry. It is stilted. 
It is hard to read. It takes a fling at 
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other nations. It smells of the lamp. It 
carries the sense of manufacture. The 
last two lines are incomprehensible and 
awkward beyond Satie in a winning 
poem. How infinitely better than this 
is the old ‘‘America’’—‘‘My country 
‘tis of thee!”’ 

Let’s hold on to our good old Star 
Spangled Banner. It is unsingable. No 
assembly can follow the heights and 
depths of its musical range. It, too, 
carries an ugly and an ungracious re- 
flection on past events. But the melody, 
without the words, stirs our hearts with 
emotion, and until a better song creates 
itself from the soul of the nation, we 
should retain it. A national anthem can 
never be made to order. 


RAVING EDITORS 


a twenty million readers, or what- 
ever the number is, of the Hearst 
newspapers were regaled the other day 
with an editorial written by Arthur 
Brisbane which has outraged the sense 
of decency of every man who knows 
what decency is. 

We recall that in the early days of 
the World War we read a book con- 
taining some five hundred newspaper 
notes which had appeared in the Ger- 
man newspapers just before the out- 
break of that conflict, and which it was 
said had been printed in order to pre- 
pare the German people to go to war. 
Not one of these firebrand speeches 
approached the Brisbane tirade in its 
sneering power to excite the rage of 
foreign readers. We consider it to be the 
most inflammatory, mischievous, in- 
cendiary, impudent, and war-provok- 
ing editorial that has ever appeared in 
an American newspaper. Here it is: 

Before the War Britain sang: 

“We've got the men, we've got the ships, 
we've got the money, too. At present they 
haven't got the money. We have it.”’ 

When the British had the money, they built 
what they pleased, when they pleased, and told 


the world that they intended always to have a 


fleet equal to that of any other two nations on 
earth. 


We don’t need a giant fleet on the water to 
furnish targets for flyers. 


We need strength, the greatest fighting air and 
submarine fleets in the world. We should be able 
at any time, to say to any nation: 

‘Don’t interfere with us and we shall not 
interfere with you. 

But if you do interfere with us, we shall im- 
mediately destroy your most important cities. If 
you think we can’t do it, come and see.”’ 

This editorial has been copied into 
the columns of British newspapers, and 
we can easily imagine how much such 
an arrogant boast has angered our 
friends across the ocean. We feel 
amply justified in saying that the 
American people repudiate this edi- 
torial and every other thing written by 
Mr. Brisbane or Mr. Hearst in that key. 


PITTSBURGH PHILANTHROPIES 


Barras the gentle and sympathetic 
wisdom of two great souls Pitts- 
burgh is now enjoying the benefits of a 
philanthropy which has the wideness 
of the sea. 

Henry Buhl Jr. left a large fortune 
in trust with a group of men, with un- 
limited powers for its applications to 
worthy causes in this community. 

Maurice Falk has given another large 
fortune in trust to a group of men, with 
similar discretion for the use of princi- 
pal and income alike in promoting the 
happiness of the people of Pittsburgh. 

The Buhl trustees have just estab- 
lished a Child Guidance Center, with 
Dr. R. R. Huggins and Frederic Schaefer 
in charge, which will aim to smooth 
the pathway of Pittsburgh school chil- 
dren who, either from physical or men- 
tal reasons, are handicapped in their 
progress. These trustees have also made 
possible the foundation of a Coal Re- 
search Laboratory in the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, which will very 
practically advance the prosperity of 
industry and the interests of labor. 

Truly, charity begins at home, and 
these appealing demonstrations of pro- 
found concern in the welfare of our own 
people of Pittsburgh are worthy of the 
emulation of other citizens who are 
studying what to do with their surplus 
wealth. 
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JAMES D. HAILMAN 


i) pons death of James D. Hailman oc- 
curred on June 7, 1930. Mr. Hail- 
man had been a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institute for more than fourteen years, 
and during all of that time had given his 
devoted attention to its work. As a 
member of the Library Committee, he 
zealously studied the efficiency and use- 
fulness of the Library in its vastly im- 
portant relations with the people of 
Pittsburgh, and his advice on that sub- 
ject was of great value to its official 
staff. His service on the Fine Arts 
Committee was helpful and authorita- 
tive because of his knowledge of paint- 
ers and paintings; and in all the other 
varied affairs of the Institute his counsel 
was constructive and his interest un- 
flagging. 

Educated as an engineer, he was able 
to lead in many civic matters requiring 
an initiative spirit, and as a citizen he 
was active in all good works. His mind 
was rare and brilliant, and his death has 
caused a keen sense of loss among those 
whose privilege it was to know him 
as a friend. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Samus. Harpen Cuurcn, President 


Georce F. Sueers, Auditor 
Wituiam A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Satnt-Gaupbens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batken, Acting Assistant Director 
Joxun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GuttLauMeE Lerotte, European Representative 
Anne K. Srotzensacu, Secretary 

Marcaret M. Legg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
Anprey Avinorr, Director 
W. J. Hottanp, Director Emeritus 
I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 
Orto E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 
W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 
O. A. Pererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 
Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 
Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 
R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 
Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
Cartes Hernrotu, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosge, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Ratepx Munn, Director 

ADALINE Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Water I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 

Ruts D. McCo.touGcs, oo a Department 
Artuur D. Scort, Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Smitu, Boys and Girls Department 
Ettwoop H. McCretianp, Technology Librarian 
IRENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 

Martua V. Wirtu, Executive Secretary 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Rate Munn, Director 
Frances H. Kerry, Assistant Director 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tuomas S. Baxer, President 

Wituram E. Mort, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artuur C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING Kezsie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuarves Watkins, Chairman of Faculty, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Director, Division of General Studies 

AuaN Bricut, Registrar 
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COMMITTEES} 
1929-1930 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Georce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON 
C. D. ARMSTRONG 
W. G. Ciype 
F. R. CoGswei 
C. B. CoNNELLEY 


Frank J. LaNAHAN 
James H. Locxuart 
James R. MacraRLANE 
M. J. MutpowNEy 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
Georce E. Suaw 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Georce E. Suaw, Chairman 

J. D. Hartman 
Howarp Heinz 
Apert C. LEHMAN 
R. B. MeLton 
Joun L. Porter 

A. Bryan WALL 


TayLor ALLDERDICE 
W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
Grorce H. Ciapp 
Jostan CoHEN 
Witu1aM Frew 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
F. R. CoGsweii *Orro H. Kann 
Cuarues H. Kine 
Frank J. LANAHAN 


Witt1aM Frew 
*E. M. Herr 
Joun S. Herron 
*]. C. Hosss 

Roy A. Hunt 
*F. B. Jewerr 


James R. MacraRLaNgE 
Wituram S. MoorHeaD 
Aucustus K. OLIVER 
*Cuares M. ScowaB 


(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enocuisn, Chairman 


W. W. Bracksurn M. J. MuLpowNeEy 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MEtton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Roy A. Hunt 
Joun S. Herron Joun L. Porter 


{The President, S. H. Caurcu, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunot, Chairman 


Rosert J. ALDERDICE 


C. D. ARMSTRONG 


R. A. Franks 
Georce J. KaMBACH 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Tayitor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 


W.S. ArBUTHNOT 


Georce W. CrawFrorp 


WILLIAM Frew 
Aucustus K. OLIVER 


LIBRARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 


RoBert GARLAND 
GeorceE J. KamBacu 


Cuarzes H. Kine 
Witii1amM S. MoorHeapD 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES+ 
1929-1930 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 


Ropert GARLAND 
GeorceE J. KamBacu 


Cuaruzs H. King 
WituraM S. MoorneapD 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 


Rosert J. ALDERDICE 


W. W. Briacksurn 


W. G. CLype 
C. B. ConnELLEY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
A. W. Metton, Chairman 


W. G. Crype 


Roy A. Hunt 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enoutsu, Chairman 


W. W. Biackspurn 


M. J. MutpowNney 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Caurcu 

Joun L. Porter 

A. W. MELLon 
Aucustus K. OLiver 
James D. HaitMan 
Roy A. Hunt 


Georce H. Crapp 
Georce E. Suaw 
W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
TaYLor ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AARON 
Joun S. Herron 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


SamMvuEL Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Oxtver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Library School, Advisory. 
*Ropert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
Taytor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Cuartes D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 
Pension. 
*W. W. BiackBuRN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 
JosepH BurrinGToN 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 
*S. H. Cuurcu 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
Georce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Art, Advisory. 
*WituiaM G. CiypE 
President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 
Freperick R. CoGswELi 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
tJostan Conen 
Judge Court of Common Pleas. Art. 
*Ciirrorp B. ConNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. City Father. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marine Manufacturing Supply 
Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
*Grorce W. CrawrorD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 
*W. Y. EnG.isu 
City Father. Auditing. 
Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 
Wiiu1aM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


Museum, 


Museum, 


Art, Tech, 


tDeceased. 


*Ropert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 

t*James D. Hartman 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. Board of Public Edy- 
cation. Vice President Joseph Woodwell Com- 
pany. Art, Advisory. 

Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company, 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance, 

*Joun S. Herron 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

*GrorGE J. KAMBACH 
University of Pittsburgh. Kambach, Forsyth and 
Chess. City Father. Pension, Library, Library 
School. 

*Cuarces H. KLINE 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Library, Library School. 

*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 

Avsert C. LenMan 

Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. 
President Montefiore Hospital. Art. 


James H. Locknart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 

James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Ma- 
seum, Tech. 

*AnpREw W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Unele Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—tela va sans dire! 

RicHarp Beatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 

*WitiiaM S. MoorneaD 
fale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 

*M. J. MuLpowNeEyY 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 

Aucustus K. OLIver 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Museum, Music Hall, 
Advisory. 

Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. 


Tech, 


President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Georce E. Suaw 


Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 

A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
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